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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOMK^IAKSRS'   CHAT  TUESDAY,  May  23,  1939. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONI.Y) 

SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSVffiRS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo  — 

Every  week,  rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer,  the  mailbag  "brings  questions 
'  about  food  for  children.     Mothers  always  ask  for  information  on  feeding  their 
youngsters  properly.     So  today  some  of  these  frequently-asked  questions  are  up  for 
reply.    And  the  answers  come  from  Mrs,  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

First  question:  "I  have  heard  that  children  need  to  eat  every  day  some 
vegetable  or  fruit  rich  in  vitamin  A  and  in  iron.     V/ill  you  tell  me  which  ones  are 
rich  in  these  nutrients?" 

Answer:     All  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  yellow  fruits  and  ripe  tomatoes 
^  provide  large  amounts  of  vitamin  A.     Green  leaves  are  rich  in  iron  as  well  as 

vitamin  A.     So  when  you  are  making  out  the  menus  or  buying  foods  at  the  market, 
I  don't  forget  how  valuable  the  leafy  green  vegetables  are:  beet  tops  and  turnip  tops, 

collards,  kale,  spinach,  broccoli,  lettuce  and  other  salad  greens.     Dandelion  and 
1   other  edible  wild  greens  provide  similar  food  values.     The  yellow  vegetables  and 

fruits  that  you  can  count  on  for  vitamin  A  are:  carrots,  yellow  squash,  rutabagas, 
j  yellov;  turnips,  sv;eetpotatoes ,  pumplins,  apricots  and  yellow  peaches." 

Second  question:  "Are  eggs  a  valuable  food  for  school  children?" 
Answer:  Eggs  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  foods  for  children  of  any  age. 
I  Sggs  are  a  good  building  food  and  they  are  s-oecially  rich  in  iron  and  vitamin  A. 
igs  may  take  the  place  of  neat  or  fish  as  a  main  dish  for  dinner. 
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Young  children  need  at  least  4  or  5  egge  a  week.     Other  members  of  the 

family  need  3  or  more  eggs  a  week.     At  this  time  of  year  when  eggs  are  plentiful 

find  cheap,  everyone  in  the  family  will  do  well  to  have  an  egg  a  day.     That  includes 

the  eggs  used  in  cooking. 

Third  question:  "I  often  hear  that  people  are  likely  to  eat  too  many  starchy 

foods  like  macaroni  and  white  bread  and  white  crackers.     V/ill  you  tell  me  how  much 

cereal  food  a  growing  child  needs,  and  what  cereals  are  best  for  him?" 

Answer;  Count  on  giving  a  child  a  serving  of  cereal  at  least  once  a  day. 
I    If  you  must  provide  low-cost  meals,  or  if  the  child  has  a  big  appetite,  give  him 

cereal  foods  more  than  once  a  day.     Of  course,  he  vrill  also  have  bread  at  every 

meal. 

By  the  way,  you  know  that  breakfast  foods  and  also  rice,  grits,  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  and  noodles  are  cereal  foods.    When  you  are  planning  the  menu,  be  sure 
to  count  these  cereal  foods  as  energy  foods,  not  as  vegetables.     Besides  these , 
plan  for  at  least  2  servings  of  vegetables  that  are  not  starchy  on  every  day'  s 
menu. 

Another  question:  "I7hy  do  most  nutrition  advisers  say  that  children  need 
whole-grain  cereal  foods?" 

Answer:  Cereals  and  breads  made  from  the  whole  grain  are  not  only  good  energy 
foods  but  are  also  rich  in  valuable  vitamins  and  minerals.     These  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  removed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  or  refined  grain  products. 

Here'  s  a  letter  from  a  mother  who  asks  for  a  leaflet  that  tells  Just  how  to 
feed  children  to  be  s\ire  they  are  well -nourished. 

Ansv/er:  The  Children' s  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
has  just  loublished  a  little  leaflet  called  "Well-Nourished  Children."     This  tells 
very  briefly  the  foods  children  need  for  best  health  and  growth.    You  are  welcome  to 
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a  free  copy  of  "Well-Nourished  Childt'cn"  as  long  fts  the  supply  Iftfets.    You  can 

write  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  Depaftmoht  of  La-bdi*,  ti/ashington,  D.C.  for  it. 

Now  for  the  last  question.  This  one  is  about  sweets  for  children.  Another 
mother  asks:  "Please  tell  me  how  much  sweet  and  what  kind  of  sweet  is  best  for  my 
five-year-old  boy?" 

Answer;  One  or  tv;o  sv/eet  foods  a  day  is  a  normal  allowance  of  sweets  for 
children,  if  this  much  doesn't  take  away  the  appetite  for  more  important  foods  like 
milk,  vegetables,  fruits  and  whole-grain  cereals.     Sweets,  of  cource,  belong  at  the 
end  of  the  meal.     Some  kinds  of  sweets  not  only  contain  sugar  but  valuable  iron  and 
calcium  as  well.     Molasses,  cane  sirup,  sorghum  sirup  and  dried  fruits  are  on  the 
list  because  of  the  minerals  they  contain.     Some  of  the  best  sweets  for  children 
are  kinds  that  are  also  valuable  for  the  minerals  or  for  other  nutrients  besides 
sugar.     Among  these  are  plain  cookies  made  with  molasses,  oatmeal  or  whole  wheat; 
custards  and  simple  puddings  containing  milk  and  eggs;  dried  fruits  like  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  prunes  and  apricots  which  are  good  sources  of  iron.     An  old-fashioned 
dessert  that  is  still  good  for  youngsters  is  bread  spread  with  fruit  butter,  jam, 
jelly  or  honey. 

Once  more  nov/,  if  you  want  to  know  what  a  child  needs  to  keep  him  hale  and 
hearty,  you're  welcome  to  the  little  leaflet  called  "Well-Hourished  Children". 
Order  from  the  Children'  s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.     It  is 
free  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out. 


